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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-1898 by James Ward. Second 
edition. Two volumes. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1903. — pp. 
xx, 333 ; xiii, 301. 

This second edition of Ward's well-known Gifford Lectures is distin- 
guished, first, by a number of minor corrections in the text ; thus, e. g., in 
place of x" and x— " as symbols of " indeterminate " forms, we have now, 
correctly, % and m / OT (II, 148), and in place of having the St. Lawrence (!) 
pitching over Niagara Falls, we have now, quite safely, "the full volume of 
the river" (I, 208). Secondly, the references in the footnotes are made 
exact ; in particular, the numerous references in Spencer's First Principles 
are now made to the sections as well as to the pages of the earlier editions, 
as well as to the sections corresponding, but differently paged, in the more 
recent revised edition. Thirdly, there is appended to each volume a 
number of notes, explanatory and controversial, dealing especially with the 
more important published criticisms of the work. As there is no modifica- 
tion of any point of doctrine, the chief interest of this new edition lies in 
these notes. 

The longest of the supplementary notes (I, 303-315) discusses the defence 
of physical realism undertaken by Principal Riicker in his Inaugural 
Address as President of the British Association in 1901 in opposition to the 
view of Ward and others, that our developed physical conceptions, so far 
from leading to ultimate reality, are merely an intellectually manageable 
descriptive scheme substituted for the incomprehensible complexity of con- 
crete facts. This ' symbolic ' view of our ultimate physical conceptions, 
which, if correct, completely undermines the foundations of the mechanical 
theory as a dogmatic system, was absurdly interpreted by some of Ward's 
critics as a flagrant attack on science itself. In reply, it is shown that the 
view in question is not only held by many eminent workers in science at 
the present time, but is virtually conceded in the end by Principal Riicker 
himself ; for he too admits that the realistically thought constructions of 
atoms, the ether, etc., are only 'working hypotheses,' for which other 
hypotheses, more suitable, may conceivably, in the course of time, be sub- 
stituted. In Ward's view the process of modification or substitution is 
actually going on ; he points, for example, to the new * energetics. ' And 
as against the dogmatism of the mechanical theory, the argument is conclu- 
sive. The physicist, as physicist, has a natural motive for regarding his 
conceptions as real, so long, at least, as they work ; he has surely, how- 
ever, no good motive, in view of the history of science itself, as well as in 
view of reflection on thought as a function of the organization of a develop- 
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ing and many-sided experience, for putting forth his conceptions as the 
foundation of an ultimate philosophy. 

There is an important series of notes (I, 327-333) on the principles of 
organic evolution, in which the author defends his doctrine of "subjective 
selection"; an interesting and straightforward reply (II, 291) to the criti- 
cisms of Bradley and others on his doctrine of activity ; also a note (II, 293) 
of exceptional clearness and force in reply to certain criticisms of Professor 
A. E. Taylor and the late Professor Ritchie on his doctrine of contingency 
and freedom. Finally, there is a large number of notes (I, 317-327) deal- 
ing with the controversy with Spencer. 

In the original lectures, Ward had criticised Spencer, among other rea- 
sons, for applying his doctrine of evolution to the universe as a single 
object, for teaching that there was an alternation of evolution and dissolu- 
tion in the totality of things, and for maintaining, — to get the evolutionary 
process at work, — the essential instability of the homogeneous. The criti- 
cism was published in 1899. In December of that year, Spencer replied 
in an article in the Fortnightly Review, and in the following year pub- 
lished a revised edition of the First Principles, which had appeared 
unchanged in a stereotyped edition for thirty years, and in this new edi- 
tion quietly modified or suppressed all the most damaging passages cited 
by Ward in his contention. Then, in an appendix of five pages dealing 
expressly with Ward's criticism, he roundly charges the author with follow- 
ing the usual course of controversy, namely, setting up a man of straw in 
order to knock him down ! It is to be regretted, in view of these changes 
of position, that so large an amount of space was devoted to Spencer in the 
lectures. Doubtless, if Ward were writing them now, the treatment of 
Mr. Spencer would be very different. But with the text and the notes as 
mutually explanatory, it is perhaps just as well that the original criticism 
should stand as illustrative of Spencer' s intellectual shiftiness and contro- 
versial methods. In addition to the criticisms here offered by Ward, it 
may be remarked that, in spite of the suppressions in Mr. Spencer's new 
text, some, at least, of the old ideas still inadvertently linger as, e.g., §186, 
p. 497, where a formula is desiderated ' ' equally applicable to existences 
taken singly and in their totality, " "to the whole history of each and to 
the whole history of all. ' ' 

The notes in this second edition are to be cordially welcomed as enhanc- 
ing the value of a book that already ranks among the most important con- 
tributions to recent British philosophy. They will add to the author's 
established reputation for keen and subtle dialectic ; still better, they will 
serve to clear up not a few of the most disputable points in the discussion 

of the matters treated in the lectures. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



